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The Spanish Conspiracy. A Eeview of Early Spanish Movements in 
the Southwest, containing Proofs of the Intrigues of James Wilkin- 
son and John Brown ; of the Complicity therewith of Judges Sebas- 
tian, Wallace, and Innes; the Early Struggles of Kentucky for 
Autonomy ; the Intrigues of Sebastian in 1795-7, and the Legisla- 
tive Investigation of his Corruption. By Thomas Marshall Green. 
Bobert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. 
A better title for this book would have been " A War of the Grand- 
fathers ; or, A Review of the ' Political Beginnings of Kentucky,' by the 
late Colonel John Mason Brown." It is true that from its pages the 
reader may gather a tolerably clear idea of what is known in Western 
history as the Spanish Conspiracy, yet the chief object of the book is to 
take exception to the methods which Colonel Brown resorted to in 
attempting to vindicate his grandfather, John Brown, from the charges 
made against him by Colonel Thomas Marshall, the grandfather of Mr. 
Thomas Marshall Green, connecting him with that conspiracy. Mr. 
Green charges that Colonel Brown has been guilty of gross misrepresen- 
tations, and of the suppression of evidence calculated to have a very 
different effect on the mind of the reader than a plain, unvarnished nar- 
rative of events would have done. The Spanish Conspiracy is a subject 
which until lately has received but little attention from our historians, 
and therefore we may be pardoned if we say a few words concerning it. 
It belongs to that period of our history immediately following the 
Revolution and preceding the establishment of the Federal Union. The 
peace of 1783 found Spain in possession of Louisiana, and she refused 
to enter into any treaty with the United States which would give our citi- 
zens a free use of the Mississippi River, the mouth of which she con- 
trolled. Before the treaty of peace was signed Spain had tried to obtain, 
through France, a right to the country on the east of the Mississippi, 
west of the Alleghenies, and south of the Cumberland. She now hoped, 
by closing the river to the inhabitants of that sparsely-settled section, to 
show them that their true interest pointed to a union with her rather 
than to one with the United States. To accomplish this she did not 
hesitate to descend to subornation, and to take into her pay such influen- 
tial citizens of the territory as she could seduce. The proposition to enter 
into a treaty with Spain which would close the Mississippi to citizens of 
the United States, for twenty years, except under certain restrictions, 
created great dissatisfaction in the West. This feeling was fomented by 
Spanish emissaries and others, who insisted that the rights of the West 
were being bartered away for the interest of Eastern States. As we now 
know, the chief person whose assistance Spain purchased at this time 
was General James Wilkinson, a soldier of the Revolution, who subse- 
quently became commander-in-chief of the army of the United States, 
but who at that time was in civil life and engaged in commercial specu- 
lations. That there were others who succumbed to the temptations held 
out to them there can be no doubt, and the names of John Brown and 
Judges Sebastian, Wallace, and Innes have never been freed from stories 
circulated at the time. In 1806 it was charged that in 1787, Wilkinson, 
Brown, and Innes were implicated in " an intrigue with Spain to erect 
Kentucky into an independent State, to then separate the State so erected 
from the Federal Union, and to form an alliance with Spain for the 
ostensible purpose of obtaining the freedom of the navigation of the 
Mississippi." 
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Sebastian, it was publicly stated, had for years been a stipendiary of 
Spain. A legislative commission was appointed to investigate the charge 
against him, and such evidence was produced that he hastened to resign 
his commission as a judge of the Court of Appeals. Brown, who was 
then United States senator from Kentucky, was obliged to retire to 
private life. The Legislature of Kentucky asked Congress to inquire 
into the conduct of Innes, who then held the commission of United 
States district judge. Fortunately for Innes, the evidence of his guilt 
we now have was not accessible, and Congress did not consider that sub- 
mitted by the Legislature sufficient to act upon. Wilkinson was tried 
by court-martial, but it could not then be shown that he was a pensioner 
of Spain. It was known that that government had granted him special 
privileges in navigating the Mississippi, but as that took place while he 
was in civil life, he was acquitted. 

The chief opponents to those engaged in this intrigue were Colonel 
Thomas Marshall and his kinsman, Humphrey Marshall. To relieve his 
ancestor of the charges made against him, Colonel John Mason Brown 
wrote the "Political Beginnings of Kentucky," which was published, after 
his death, by the Filson Club. He has been answered by Mr. Thomas 
Marshall Green in " The Spanish Conspiracy," who, as we have said, claims 
that Colonel Brown has been guilty of misrepresentations and suppression. 
We have not space to review the controversy or to point out its main 
features. We think, however, that most of those who examine it im- 
partially will agree that Mr. Green has proved his case, and that the 
verdict of a century must stand. Nevertheless, we regret the form he 
has chosen to express his views. He is a strong, vigorous writer, who 
does not hesitate to call a spade a spade, and who knows so much on the 
subject that he could have made a much more valuable book than the 
one before us had he allowed the Spanish Conspiracy to have been the 
"burthen of his song" and confined the misrepresentations of Colonel 
John Mason Brown, and his grandfather, to the region of foot-notes. 
The style of the book is too controversial to carry conviction. Such 
expressions as the following which we gather from the chapter headings 
are not calculated to inspire the reader with confidence, although sup- 
ported by what appears to be unquestionable evidence: 

" The deceit practised by Brown and Innes in 1806, imitated by Colo- 
nel J. M. Brown in 1890." " Colonel J. M. Brown discovers the trick 
of his grandfather and imitates it — His efforts to cast a slur upon Colonel 
Marshall." " The misrepresentations and suppression of John Mason 
Brown." " The trick played by John Brown to conceal the motive of 
that overture— It is imitated by his grandson." " The Browns all fight 
shy of it [Brown's letter to Muter] — Colonel Brown publishes it in a 
mutilated form — Imitates the prestidigitating of his grandfather." 
" Colonel Brown's suppressions, perversions, and inaccuracies." " Colonel 
Brown convicted of a want of candor by his own standard." 

They tend rather to arouse the question, — Is not there something to 
be said on the other side? The general reader will, we think, push the 
book aside as a piece of controversial literature that may be of interest 
to the specialist, but which possesses none for him. As such it certainly 
has its value, but a calm, dignified history of the attempt that was once 
made to alienate a large portion of the territory of the United States — 
exposing the weakness of individuals and the weakness of the Confed- 
eracy — would have commanded a wider circle of readers and would 
have been more acceptable. 



